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THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER, II. 



In an article which appeared in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association in 191 1 I sought to define Chaucer's in- 
fluence upon the Shepheards Calender and to relate the ecclesias- 
tical eclogues to certain aspects of Spenser's thought about 
English politics in 1579. Certain portions of my argument have 
been criticised by Mr. J. J. Higginson, in a Columbia dissertation, 
and by Professor C. R. Baskervill in an article which appeared 
in the Publications in June of the present year. Mr. Higginson 
disagrees with my interpretation of February and proposes an- 
other interpretation, which has been effectually disproved by a 
review in the Nation. He also denies that Leicester had any- 
thing to do with Spenser's exile to Ireland in 1.580, and here he 
finds support from the Nation s reviewer, though the reviewer 
does not say why he finds Mr. Higginson's argument on this point 
sound. Professor Baskervill expresses doubt upon the Leicester- 
Spenser matter, and also insists that the Calender was warmly 
received, apparently agreeing with the extravagant claims made 
by most critics concerning the immediate fame which came to the 
poet as a result of the publication. Neither the construction to 
be placed on February nor the question of the early fame of 
the Calender affects in any vital way the main contention of my 
article, but the question of the relations between Spenser and 
Leicester is of far-reaching importance not only with reference 
to Mother Hubberds Tale and the Calender but in relation to 
Spenser's entire life-work. 

I. 
The orthodox view is that by the publication of the Shepheards 
Calender Spenser became instantly famous. Grosart (I. 120) 
says that the "newe poet" became "famous at a bound"; Palgrave 
(in Grosart, IV. xxiv) says that "its position was, it appears, 
clearly recognized at the date of publication" ; Gosse (Grosart, 
I. xix) speaks of it as a book "already enjoying an unparalleled 
success;" Hales (Memoir in the Globe edition) maintains that 
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the Calender "secured him at once the hearty recognition of his 
contemporaries"; Jusserand (Literary History, II. 441) says, 
"The publishing of the 'Calender' had made him instantly fam- 
ous"; and Schelling {English Literature during the Lifetime of 
Shakespeare, p. 49) adheres to the conventional view that "the 
poem was an immediate success, and Spenser was enthusiastically 
hailed as the 'new poet' in a chorus of praise." This orthodox 
view I deny, because neither the record of editions, nor the refer- 
ences to the work by contemporary critics, nor the allusions to 
it in poetry and drama during the years immediately following 
publication give any warrant for supposing that these extreme 
statements have any basis in fact. I believe the error is due solely 
to the repetition of Grosart's statements by later critics, and that 
Grosart's view was founded chiefly upon a misinterpretation of 
one of Harvey's letters to Spenser. This misinterpretation I 
explained in my former article (p. 422), and Professor Basker- 
vill agrees with my view of it. (p. 305) In fact, I do not see 
that Professor Baskervill, in spite of his thorough search for 
evidence and his obvious intention to prove, if possible, that the 
Calender was warmly received, has reached a conclusion mater- 
ially at variance with my own, except that he would put the date 
for recognition at 1586 instead of 1 590. I agree at once with his 
conclusion (p. 312) "that the early reception of the Calender was 
not unfavorable," but this is not to admit that it was received 
with a chorus of praise, and that the fortunate author became 
famous at a bound. 

My first objection to Professor Baskervill's argument is that 
he does not squarely meet the issue. His references to Webbe, 
Puttenham, Fraunce, Nash, and others all date after 1586. But 
even if these references indicate great popularity at a time when 
the tide of Elizabethan literature was beginning to gain 
headway, they assuredly do not sustain the orthodox view of 
immediate fame. It is obvious that, to prove the truth of such a 
view, we must have evidence concerning the seven years which 
intervened. There are many instances in the history of literature 
of works which failed to secure immediate recognition but 
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afterwards attained enormous popularity; why may not this 
have been the fate of the Calender} It is no answer to say 
that conditions were so different in the Elizabethan period that 
we cannot judge popularity by modern standards. In Euphues, 
published in the same year as the Calender, and appealing to the 
same audience and the same literary tastes, we have a book 
which became "instantly famous", and, furthermore, we have 
ample proofs that this was so; why do we lack similar proofs 
regarding the Calender, if its reception was, as we are told 
that it was, one to be described in the same terms? And even 
if I should admit that the absence of evidence does not prove 
beyond peradventure my contention, surely it does prove that we 
ought to stop asserting things about the early reception of the 
Calender that have no basis in fact ; and surely I have the right 
to propose, as an explanation of the apparent failure of the poem 
to attract much attention for a number of years after its appear- 
ance, that certain elements in it, because of the peculiar circum- 
stances at court in 1579- 1580. may have made it unwise to cir- 
culate the book too freely, or to comment on it too openly. 

Professor Baskervill's argument may be summed up under 
three heads: first, there is nothing significant about the anony- 
mity of publication and the preservation of this anonymity for a 
decade ; second, the contemporary references to the poem indicate 
a considerable popularity ; and, third, the record of editions sub- 
stantiates the same view. On the first topic he objects (pp. 291- 
292) to my argument that the poem did not gain early recogni- 
tion because Spenser was not known as the author. Now it is 
perfectly true that a work may be tremendously popular and yet 
the authorship may remain unknown for a considerable time 
after its publication. The case of IVaverley may be cited as an 
illustration. But it was the novel, not the author, that became 
instantly famous in this nineteenth century parallel ; while the 
orthodox view about the Calender, as I have already shown, is 
that Spenser was at once hailed as a great poet. Moreover, we 
have plenty of evidence as to the enormous popularity of W a- 
verley; and it is surely incumbent upon Professor Baskervill, in 
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order to render his objection to my argument valid, to prove by 
citations from the critics, the letters, and the literature of the 
period immediately following 1579 that the work, even though 
anonymous, was immediately hailed as a great poem. If he can- 
not do this, then my contention that outside of a very small 
circle the authorship was unknown ; that there are reasons for 
believing that the secret was jealously guarded for a considerable 
time; and that when, after 1586, the Calender began to attract 
attention outside of the small court circle, even then men com- 
mented on the secrecy which the author's friends had observed, 
constitutes a valid argument. 

Let us consider the case of Webbe. In the first place, it is 
necessary to remember that this first considerable appearance of 
the Calender in critical literature dates 1586, seven years after 
publication. Therefore it is at once rendered valueless as a proof 
of immediate recognition. My only reason for referring to it at 
all was to show that the anonymity of the Calender had been 
kept for considerable time, even among those who might be sup- 
posed to have been most interested in so novel and distinguished 
a collection of poems. Professor Baskervill gives the impression 
that Webbe's reference to "Master Sp." is not significant because 
"he refers to E. K. twice and also to five poets by their 
initials alone." But surely there is a difference. Of "E. K." he 
pretty certainly had no more knowledge than the gloss supplies; 
and we are not certain even to-day as to his identity. And the 
other poets referred to by their initials, F. C, F. K., G. B., S. Y., 
M. D., are so styled simply because Webbe did not know their 
names. But of Spenser he possessed fuller knowledge because 
of the gloss and also because, as Professor Baskervill says, "he 
was an ardent admirer of the Calender," and had, no doubt, con- 
cluded "that the new poet is no other than Harvey's Cambridge 
friend Spenser." Why then did he not name him, as he named 
the other poets whose identity was known? Professor Basker- 
vill says it is because "he respected the poet's anonymity enough 
to write merely 'Master Sp.' " But why does he feel the need 
for such caution seven years after the publication of the Col- 
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ender? Professor Baskervill maintains that the fact that the 
authorship was not revealed for many years is not astonishing, 
because "many an anonymous Elizabethan work has never had 
an author's name attached to it, and yet some of the unidentified 
works that have come down to us were doubtless fathered by 
the most famous of the Elizabethans." But surely Mr. Basker- 
vill must acknowledge the difference between anonymous works 
printed without authority, a common source of complaint in those 
days, or printed without any elaborate attempts to prevent readers 
from identifying the authors, and the Calender, where .we have 
evidence that such precautions were taken. 

Professor Baskervill attempts to explain the question of anony- 
mity by his theory of the slowness of Spenser to appear before 
the public as a poet (p. 295), and by the general distrust of the 
poet's calling (p. 297). These explanations appear to me to be 
beside the mark. In the first place, we have no reason for think- 
ing that Spenser was slow to publish through his distrust of his 
powers as a poet or sensitiveness to public criticism of the liter- 
ary value of his work. In 1579-80 he published, or caused to be 
circulated in MS., his Mother Hubberds Tale, and also published 
the Calender. I have already called attention to the circumstance 
that he at first contemplated a dedication to Leicester, but changed 
to Sidney. 1 Thus the only question of "sensitiveness" here in- 
volved is that he was anxious not to offend Leicester, and the 
times were parlous. E. K's reference to his unwillingness to 
publish appears to be due either to lack of acquaintance with 
the facts — possibly of the game that Spenser was playing or, more 
probably, to an attempt to stimulate interest in his mysterious 
author. We have had instances in recent years precisely similar, 
in the publication of anonymous novels with skilfully worded 
hints by press agents that the author's life, if only known, would 
make mighty interesting reading. As soon as Spenser came to 
feel that he had failed to secure the preferment for which he had 
hoped, in the spring of 1580, he immediately announced to his 

'"Spenser and the Earl of Leicester," Pub. M. L. A., Sept., 1910. 
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friend Harvey an elaborate program for irnmediate publication. 

"My Dreames being growen by meanes of the 

Glosse full as great as my Calendar" will soon 

appear; the Dying Pelican, (which, by the way, I cannot help 
associating with the Plowman's Tale, model, as I believe, of the 
ecclesiastical eclogues in the Calender,) 2 and the Stemmata Dud- 
leiana are also ready for publication, though the last, he says, 
must be handled with caution because of "the sundry apostrophes 
therein, addressed you knowe to whome," another instance of his 
sense that caution was necessary in dealing with Leicester. 3 He 
also says he will proceed forthwith with his Faerie Queene. In 
his reply to this letter, Harvey has sport with his friend for these 
ambitious literary schemes and prophesies, ironically, of the great 
lands and lordships which will be bought with the proceeds of 
their sale. But these various works did not appear, and the 
Faerie Queene rested for years, not because Spenser distrusted 
his powers or feared the criticisms of the learned, but because 
he was sent to Ireland, and his poetry had to wait until he had 
become adjusted to his place and reconciled to a situation which 
at first he fiercely resented. 

The general distrust of the poet's calling, on which Professor 
Baskervill writes an interesting excursus, is evident to any 
student of the social and economic conditions of authors in 
the age of Elizabeth. It would be easy to multiply references 
to "the low state of poetry;" Spenser's Teares of the Muses is 
merely one of many poems in this genre, and Professor Bas- 
kervill has anticipated me in a field on which I have collected 
much material. But the only bearing, as I see it, that this 
matter has on the anonymous publication of the Calender is 
to confirm my contention that during this period Spenser's 

'This tale deals with the enmity between the Pelican, representing the 
Protestant cause, and the Griffon, representing the Catholics. As to its 
possible influence on the Calender, see pp. 442-443 of my former discussion. 
It is easy to see what use Spenser might have made of this tale as an 
allegory dealing with matters in 1579-1580. 

3 Globe edition, p. 709. 
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main reason for cultivating the muse was that he hoped by this 
means to secure a position at court similar to that held by Sidney. 
It was no unreasonable ambition. Since the execution of Norfolk 
the government for the first time had passed into the hands of 
men not of noble birth ; there are many examples of men who 
climbed from humble ranks into positions of power. Therefore 
I fully believe that in 1579- 1580 Spenser was anxious to become 
a figure at court and that his conception of the literary life was 
not far different from that held by Sidney and Raleigh. This 
may account in part for the anonymous publication of the Calen- 
der, but it assuredly does not contribute anything to the question 
we are just now discussing. 

We come now to Professor Baskervill's arguments in regard to 
the period 1 579-1 586. Aside from Harvey, we have only one im- 
portant witness: Sidney, in his Defense. The question of the 
temperature of Sidney's praise depends largely upon the attitude 
of the modern reader. Professor Baskervill cannot prove that 
the remark about the Calender indicates high praise, nor can I 
prove that it indicates reserve and caution. Still, one should 
note the relations between the two men: Spenser speaks of the 
intimacy which he enjoys with Sidney ; both men were interested 
in literary matters; both of them were at this time interested in 
Leicester's attempts to prevent the French marriage and aided 
him with their pens. Furthermore, since the Defense is based, 
as Professor Baskervill observes, on classical standards and rep- 
resents its author's "high ideals and fine taste, a taste trained by 
a real appreciation of the best that the classics had to offer," 
should we not expect him to praise warmly the one F.nglish work 
of the period that approximated his own romantic modifications 
of Aristotelian theory? In his Arcadia, written at about the 
same time as the Calender and the Defense, Sidney followed a 
pseudo-Aristotelian theory of the epic ; the Calender is a precisely 
analogous modification of the classical pastoral, and is indeed 
nearer to Theocritus and Virgil than the Arcadia is to Homer and 
Virgil. If Sidney thought this a correct course, as his "heroic 
poem" proves, why should he not have welcomed in the warmest 
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terms the Calender? Further, the causes which seem to have 
given rise to the Defense should be considered. Gosson's attack 
was dedicated to Sidney in dignified terms with no trace of 
subserviency. Yet Spenser speaks of Sidney's scorn. If Sidney 
manifested any displeasure, it must have been after 1579, for in 
that year Gosson also dedicated to him his Apologie, which was a 
reply to Lodge's answer to the School. Now we should note that 
the purpose of Gosson's section on poetry was to show whereas 
ancient poetry tended to virtue it was not so with English poetry 
in 1579. "The right use of auncient poetrie," he observes, "was 
to han the notable exploytes of worthy captaines, the holesome 
councels of good fathers and vertuous lives of predecessors set 
doune in numbers." * This, he maintains, is not the case with our 
poetry at present, and it is worthy of notice that just the ideal 
of poetry set down by Gosson in the remark I have quoted was 
observed by Sidney in his Arcadia and by Spenser in the Faerie 
Queene. Thus, poetry is to be defended, if at all, on moral 
grounds, and this is precisely the position taken by Sidney in the 
Defense. If the Defense, then, be regarded as a reply to Gosson, 
and if Sidney agreed with Gosson that poetry should serve a 
moral end, should we not expect that he would make somewhat 
of the Calender as the best possible refutation of the idea that 
England had no poetry measuring up to this standard? 

Apart from Harvey and Sidney there is apparently but one 
other critical reference to the Calender before Webbe, that of 
Fraunce in his Laxvxers Logike. I am very sorry that in my 
reference to Fraunce (p. 421) I failed to note that though pub- 
lished in 1588, it had been written in 1581. I must therefore 
surrender, on this point, to Professor Baskervill. I admit, also, 
the truth of his contention that the paucity of criticism during this 
period is not remarkable, since English criticism was still in its 
infancy. We must therefore depend upon the testimony of other 
forms of literature. Here Professor Baskervill introduces a 
conjecture that Peele imitated the Calender in an episode in his 

4 ed. Arber p. 15. 
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Arraignment of Paris, written about 1581. The four shepherds 
bear the names Colin, Hobbinol, Thenot, and Diggon, and their 
part is to show the unfortunate love of Colin for Thestylis, and 
his death. This seems plausible, but I am not certain that the 
reference is to the Calender. The names Colin and Diggon are 
by no means peculiar to Spenser, and the use of such English 
names would fit Peele's manner without necessarily involving im- 
itation of Spenser. Later, of course, when the "case" of Colin 
and Rosalind, like that of Astrophel and Stella, had become con- 
ventional, there could be no doubt as to the meaning of such a 
reference. Moreover, if Peele intended to imitate Spenser, it 
seems odd that he should have used the name Thestylis instead 
of Rosalind, as the rules required him to do. Furthermore, he 
sins against the pastoral convention if he means to identify his 
shepherds with Spenser's, in that he makes Colin die of love. 
The germ of the story, the death of a shepherd for love, is closely 
parallel to Googe's second eclogue and also suggests two lyrics 
in Tottel's Miscellany* Except for the correspondence in names, 
therefore, Peele's story would suggest these earlier pastorals 
rather than Spenser; in Spenser's time it was not good form, as 
a rule, for a lover to die for love, however much he might talk 
about it. But even if we admit this solitary instance as an imi- 
tation, or even a reference to the Calender, we are still very far 
short of finding literary evidence that the poem brought immedi- 
ate fame to its author. 

The last argument refers to the record of editions, in these 
modern days of the six best sellers the surest test of fame. Pro- 
fessor Baskervill insists that the record made by the Calender 
proves a considerable reputation. Granting that the first edition 
was disposed of before the transference of publishing rights 
from Singleton to Harrison in 1581, we have three editions prior 
to the publication of the Faerie Queene: 1579, 1581, 1586. The 
next edition dates 1591. As to the value of this evidence, it 
is surely fair to consider the records made by several works of 

8 ed. Arber, pp. 138, 165. The second is the complaint of Thestylis, who 
is, however, a man. See also Theocritus, i and xxiii. 
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somewhat similar appeal, an appeal to the cultivated classes. Tot- 
tel's Miscellany was issued at a time much less favorable to the 
reception of poetry than the period we are considering, yet the 
editions date 5 June, 1557; 31 July, 1557 (this edition being large- 
ly augmented) ; 1559; 1565; 1567; 1574; 1585; 1587. Thus there 
were five editions in ten years and eight before the Faerie 
Queene, while in 1585 the book was apparently selling better than 
the Calender. The Mirrour for Magistrates, published in 1559, 
went into its second edition in 1563 and later editions date 1571, 
1574, 1575, 1578, or four editions during the decade at the end 
of which the Calender appeared. The Paradise of Dainty De- 
vises had a record of four editions in five years: 1576, 1577, 
l 57&> 1580! But the best method of arriving at an idea of the 
circulation of the Calender, if it enjoyed the instant and over- 
whelming popularity which we are asked to believe it had, is to 
compare it with Euphues, which was published in the same year 
and was addressed to the same audience. Here the record shows 
two editions for 1579, a third in 1580, a fourth in 1581, and the 
fifth in 1585 ! Therefore the appeal to the record of editions, on 
which Professor Baskervill lays stress as proving that its fame 
was "exceptionally great," proves, on the contrary, that the cir- 
culation of the Calender was distinctly below the average. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Professor Baskervill has not 
proved his case. He has not found evidence in either the critical 
works or the letters and pamphlets; he has not cited illustra- 
tions from poetry or the drama sufficient to prove that the 
early reception of the Calender was what we have long been told 
that it was. His argument from the record of editions is value- 
less, because, while it does indicate some popularity, yet the 
early circulation of the poem was undeniably much below that 
of Euphues, The Paradise of Dainty Devises, and other works 
which circulated among the same readers. It is no answer to 
say that our sources of information for the period are limited ; 
wc are concerned merely with the indisputable fact that we have 
evidence as to the surpassing popularity of other books, while 
for the Calender we have no such evidence as would warrant 
such extreme statements as T have quoted in illustration of the 
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orthodox view. Professor Baskervill's paper, then, far from con- 
troverting my original view, seems to me to have sustained it, 
because he has made a careful search supplementary to my own, 
yet has added little of importance to the illustrations cited 
in my original discussion. As to the period from 1586 to 
1590, though Professor Baskervill has found no new records, it is 
perhaps open to question whether the publication of the Faerie 
Queene had so large a part in making the earlier work more 
famous as I was at first inclined to believe. Nevertheless, we 
have evidence that various people knew that Spenser was at work 
upon an ambitious poem, 6 and some people seem to have got 
the idea, about the time the Faerie Queene appeared, that Spenser 
was a man of great influence at court. For example, Watson in 
his Meliboeus (1590), which was a pastoral eclogue upon the 
death of Walsingham, shows considerable knowledge of the men 
powerful at court, and asks Spenser to celebrate the virtues of 
Walsingham and to assure the queen that many strong and wise 
counsellors remain. 7 I do not wish to press this point unduly, 
yet it seems safe to say that since, after 1586, Spenser was 
known to be on the point of publishing a very ambitious poem, 
since this poem was already in circulation in manuscript and 
was, no doubt, talked about by men who had not seen it, and 
since he had, at least by 1590, some reputation as a man of in- 
fluence at court, there is some reason for thinking that the fame 
of the Calender was measurably increased thereby. 

"Fraunce, in his Arcadian Rhetoric, 1588, has a quotation from F. Q., 
II. iv. (See Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I. 305). See also Bryskett, 
Discourse of Civil Life, for an account of a meeting in 1584 at Dublin at 
which Spenser announced that he was at work upon a poem about the 
moral virtues, to be called the Faerie Queene. 

' ed. Arber, p. 173. Watson addresses Spenser as follows: 
Therefore in fulness of thy duties love, 

calme thou the tempest of Dianaes brest, 
While shee for Meliboeus late remove 

afflicts hir mind with ouerlong unrest. 
Tell hir forthwith (for well shee likes thy vaine) 

that though great Meliboeus be awaie: 
Yet like to him there nianie still reinaine, 
which will uphold hir countrie from decaie. 
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II 
I come now to a reconsideration of the question of Spenser's 
relations with Leicester in 1579 and 1580. On this Professor 
Baskervill has some remarks which indicate doubt as to whether 
Spenser took a very active part in politics (pp. 294-295 and note). 
This doubt, if I interpret the passage correctly, comes from two 
sources: the presence of Spenser at court after the assumption 
of the name "Immerito," as indicated by one of Harvey's letters, 8 
and his feeling that Spenser was "sincere and highminded", and 
may have been slandered. As to the first of these points, there 
is no occasion whatever for any doubt. I did not cite the letter 
in my former article because it has no special bearing either on 
Spenser's political position or on the early fame of the Calender. 
If Professor Baskervill had read the letter through, he would have 
seen that Harvey is merely introducing a quotation from Spen- 
ser's letter of October 5 in which he spoke of being in "sum use 
of familiaritye" with Sidney and Dyer. Spenser's letter is signed 
"Immerito," and it was of course written at the very time when 
his hopes of being advanced by Leicester were at the highest 
point; it is this letter that speaks of his mission for the Earl. 
Harvey's letter is not dated, but it must have been written soon 
after October fifth, for he speaks of Spenser's letter as "lately 
receyuid." Professor Baskervill is therefore quite mistaken in 
thinking that it raises any question about Spenser's continuing at 
court after his trouble with Leicester ; the trouble had not yet be- 
gun. The name "Immerito" pretty certainly refers to the Rosa- 
lind affair, as Grosart conjectures, and the "secrett not to be 
reuealid" is that romance. As to Spenser's highmindedness, that 
is the very characteristic of him that I have stressed throughout 
my series of articles upon his political interests. His expressions 
about slander, to which Professor Baskervill refers, can be dupli- 
cated many times over in the dedications and prefaces of the 

'Mr. Baskervill quotes: "I take occasion to shewe you a peece of a 
letter that I lately receyuid from the Courte written by a frende of mine, 
that since a certayn chaunce befallen unto him, a secrett not to be re- 
vealid, calleth himself Immerito." 
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period, and such precautions were necessary if one was to escape 
the fate of Stubbes. If Professor Baskervill thinks that these dis- 
claimers by Spenser mean that he disavowed all reference to 
political matters in the Faerie Queene and elsewhere, he is surely 
wrong. The very presence of such disclaimers, in Spenser and 
other writers, is certain indication that more is meant than meets 
the ear. 9 

Mr. J. J. Higginson, while accepting my exposition of Mother 
Hubberds Tale, maintains that Leicester had nothing to do with 
Spenser's being sent to Ireland. Now the question of Leicester's 
part in the appointment of Spenser as secretary to Lord Grey 
does not necessarily involve the contention that he actually had 
this particular appointment made. The facts are simply that 
Spenser had great hopes of going to the continent on Leicester's 
business and was so full of this new importance that he wrote 
Harvey that he had no time to think of such toys as poetry; 
that these hopes suddenly fell through because Leicester set him 
adrift, and that Leicester's own position was precarious through 
all these months ; that Spenser held the earl responsible for his 
exile in Ireland or for some other injury closely related there- 
to, and appealed to him, in Virgils Gnat, to right the injury. My 
exposition of Mother Hubberds Tale, if it be accepted, and the 
fact that Spenser got into trouble about the Tale combine to 
strengthen the contention that the Gnat refers to Leicester's in- 
gratitude for the service clone him. It is practically certain, from 
the evidence of the Gnat alone, that this injury is Spenser's exile 

* If he means that Spenser thought that his purposes were misunder- 
stood, he is on safe ground. I do not see how Professor Baskervill can use 
the term "guilt" in reference to Spenser's position about the French mar- 
riage in Mother Hubberds Tale, the warnings of the Calender, or the politi- 
cal allegory of 'the fifth book of the Faerie Queene. As to the sonnet 
prefixed to Virgils Gnat, in which Spenser declares that he has been 
wronged, the correct interpretation is that Spenser was suffering exile 
for doing what Leicester encouraged him to do, perhaps ordered him to do. 
Compare my proof, given below, that Leicester ordered Sidney to write 
the letter to the Queen. 
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in Ireland. 1 " Yet Mr. Higginson, while accepting, if I interpret 
him correctly, every other point in this chain of evidence, seeks 
to prove that Leicester had nothing to do with this exile. The 
question as to whether Leicester actually made the appointment, 
I repeat, has nothing to do with the fundamental fact that Spen- 
ser held him responsible for it ; if Leicester got the Sidneys to do 
it, or Grey, or Burghley, or if he "slandered" Spenser to Burgh- 
ley, it makes no difference as to the ultimate responsibility. 

Now let us examine Mr. Higginson's argument. In the first 
place, it is inconsistent. For example, at one point (p. 256) 
he argues that the relations between Sidney and Spenser have 
been exaggerated by "imaginative writers in conjuring up their 
charming pictures of friendly intimacy ;" yet the conclusion of his 
argument that Leicester had nothing to do with Spenser's exile 
is that it was a good job secured for him by the Sidneys. "It is 
pleasant to think," he says, forgetting his earlier strictures upon 
imaginative writers, "that he (sc. Philip) endeavored to assist 

Spenser it is hard to believe that he followed the 

footsteps of his uncle in turning adrift the young poet in whom 
he had taken a keen interest." (p. 332). And on the next page 
he continues to exercise his imagination in conjuring up pleasant 
pictures, in order to make sure that Leicester was not responsible, 
by suggesting that perhaps the real solution is that Grey was 
interested in Cambridge and poets and so took Spenser away with 
him. Furthermore, Mr. Higginson's argument is inconsistent on 
logical grounds. For if Leicester, being reconciled to the Oueen 

"'Professor Baskervill (p. 203 1 argues that the Irish place was a 
good one. So it was, if one wanted that kind of a place. Spenser didn't, 
or at least he complained bitterly when he found he was to be kept there. 
Passing by all other references, the passage in the Gnat alone is clear 
enough to prove that it was this one thing that he blamed Leicester for. 
See "Spenser and Leicester," Pub. M. L. A., Sept. 1910, pp. 557-558; and, 
for further discussion of the question of Spenser's attitude toward Ireland, 
Modern Philology. Jan. 1912, pp. 348-350. Additional evidence, if needed, 
can be found in the attitude which Grey, Sir Henry Sidney, Essex, and 
others took toward Ireland as a place for Englishmen to inhabit under ex- 
isting circumstances. 
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months before Spenser was sent to Ireland, could therefore have 
saved him, why did he not save Sidney, who languished through 
the same summer because of the letter which, on Leicester's or- 
ders, he had written to the Queen? Or, if the Queen's love for 
Leicester, or the subtle game she was playing, led her to forgive 
him or to seem to do so, how have we any right to presume that 
she or Burghley would forgive the extremely pointed satire of 
Mother Hubberds Tale? There is plenty of evidence that she was 
particularly sensitive to attacks on Simier and Alencon, and that 
she made her anger felt whenever they were endangered. This 
comes out not only in her letters and reports of conversations, but 
indirectly in the letters which Simier wrote her. Even, therefore, 
if Mr. Higginson were able to prove that Leicester made up with 
the Queen early in 1580, he has no proof that the earl could 
have saved the poet. Finally, was Spenser important enough to 
be "saved"? 

If we turn, now, to Mr. Higginson's positive evidence in the 
matter we find that it is based upon a letter dated April 14, 1580, 
which stated that Leicester and the Queen had a conference about 
the Spanish affair (p. 324) ; upon the fact that a letter was sent 
from Paris to Leicester for delivery to the Queen ; and upon the 
assertion that by June Walsingham's policy was again in favor. 
But this argument is unsatisfactory because of its slightness, its 
omissions, and its "misconception of historical fact." It is surely 
scanty proof to say that the Queen and Leicester had a confer- 
ence, for no one has maintained that the insecure position of the 
earl in 1580 involved a complete rupture. Both of them were 
too good politicians for that, and though on at least two occasions 
(in 1579, when Simier disclosed the fact of Leicester's secret mar- 
riage, and again in 1581, when the quarrel between Leicester and 
Sussex reached its climax) she forbade him, temporarily, her 
presence, there is no reason to believe that Leicester did not see 
her frequently, to be smiled upon or berated, as her humor for the 
day dictated. Therefore there is no significance whatever in 
Mr. Higginson's "conference" or in his discovery that a letter 
was sent to the earl to be delivered to Elizabeth. Indeed, I will 
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make Mr. Higginson a present of a piece of similar "evidence" 
which he has overlooked : a statement by Spenser, in a letter to 
Harvey dated April, 1580, that "Little newes is here stirred (i. e. 
in London) but that olde greate matter still depending. His 
Honoure never better." (Globe edition, p. 708). Now "that 
olde greate matter" assuredly means the French marriage, and 
the reference proves Spenser's familiarity with the course of 
events, while "His Honoure" is Spenser's regular term for Leices- 
ter in his letters to Harvey, and so here Mr. Higginson may have 
additional proof that Leicester survived the anger of the Queen 
about his marriage and returned to his scheming. 1 ' But even 
this present to Mr. Higginson, though it is better than any of the 
evidence that he submits, will not prove his case. Now as to 
the omission. Mr. Higginson forgets to mention the fact, cited 
in my article on Mother Hubberds Tale, 12 that Leicester's letter 
to Burghley, 20 July, 1580, complains of the Queen's coldness to 
him; he has found less of her wonted favors, and he com- 
plains also that she used "very hard terms" to him. Thus, if Mr. 
Higginson proves a reconciliation in April, I prove that they were 
on bad terms in July, about the time that Spenser was appointed 
to Grey's service. 

Now the difficulty with Mr. Higginson's theory is simply that 

"The reference also indicates that so late as April Spenser was at 
least informed as to doings at court and that he was following closely and 
probably with inside information the development of the matter of the 
French marriage. I am pretty sure, therefore, that Hubberd belongs to the 
early part of 1580, and that it appeared, with Sidney's letter, as a part of 
the earl's plan to stop the marriage. It therefore follows the Calender, and 
the rupture with Leicester took place in the spring of 1580. Or, if circu- 
lated in the autumn of 1579, Spenser's trouble did not immediately follow 
but was the result of the Queen's accumulated anger over similar attacks 
on the marriage. 

" Mr. Higginson should not have omitted this reference, in as much as 
it is given in the very part of my argument which he is endeavoring to re- 
fute. I call attention also to the fact that the interview between Leicester 
and the Queen, which he makes his main argument in behalf of a reconcili- 
ation theory, is discussed by me on p. 555, where I give more details of the 
incident than Mr. Higginson supplies. 
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he totally fails to understand Leicester's course. Burghley openly 
favored the marriage, partly for reasons of state and partly be- 
cause he saw in it the surest way to humble his powerful rival. 
Thus he had the upper hand, for though the marriage meant ruin 
to Leicester, the earl dared not oppose if openly. Therefore, ex- 
cepting on one or two occasions when his jealousy got the better 
of his prudence, he outwardly favored the marriage. But at the 
same time he did everything in his power to stir opposition, 
carefully concealing his own hand. There is proof that he ordered 
Sidney to write his famous remonstrance, which was presented 
to the Queen early in 1580 and called forth the severest dis- 
pleasure. This proof is found in a letter from Languet to Sidney, 
dated 22 October, 1580: 

"Your letter was on many accounts most delightful to me, but especially 
because I learn from it that you have come forth from that hiding place 

of yours into open day I am glad you have told me how your 

letter about the Duke of Anjou has come to the knowledge of so many per- 
sons; for it was supposed before, that you had made it known to show 
that you despised him, and cared nothing for his dislike ; which appeared to 
me by no means a safe proceeding, and inconsistent besides with your na- 
tural modesty. And therefore I suspected that you had been urged to write 
by persons who either did not know into what peril they were thrusting 
you, or did not care for your danger provided they effected their own 
object. Since, however, you were ordered to write as you did by those 
whom you were bound to obey, no fair-judging man can blame you for 
putting forward freely what you thought good for your country." 

Pears, Correspondence, p. 187. 

This letter is of the highest importance in aiding us to under- 
stand Leicester's methods. The first sentence refers to the exile 
into which Sidney found it politic to go when the Queen's anger 
was hottest. The remainder shows, first, that Leicester ordered 
Sidney to write, for no other interpretation of Languet's words 
is possible. Not less important is the testimony that the letter, 
though ostensibly a private protest from Philip to the Queen, 
was in reality widely circulated, and that Sidney was not re- 
sponsible for the circulation. Who was ? Finally, we have added 
testimony that the game was a dangerous one. Other evidence of 
Leicester's method is not lacking. In 1575 he ordered Gascoigne 
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to write a masque the object of which was to prove to the Queen 
the advantage of marrying Leicester. He also caused letters 
to be written to him, which he "circulated" as he circulated Sid- 
ney's letter to the Queen. 13 We know also that he wrote to 
Burghley about the extreme joy of the Papists over the prospect 
of the marriage, while he protested that he was himself in favor 
of the match notwithstanding. 14 So much for the method which 
he used for keeping the storm of objections that assailed the 
Queen at the boiling point while he tried to insure his own safety 
by his professions of favor, and, we have reason to believe, by 
unscrupulous disavowals of guilty knowledge when things got 
too hot. Such disavowals sent Sidney into retirement and sent 
Spenser to Ireland. 

That Leicester made use of this method in 1580 is certain; the 
question that remains is as to whether he was suspected. On this 
point, also, there is satisfactory evidence. Besides the proofs I 
have already given of the dangerous ground on which he was 
treading in 1580," a consideration of Burghley 's six page letter 
to the Queen, dated 28 January, 1579/80, is important. At this 
moment the marriage was apparently "off" ; the wily Lord Chan- 
cellor enlarges at great length on his own disappointment; he 
himself had favored it above all other remedies proposed for the 
embarrassment of the Queen and the realm. But since it is not to 
be, he goes on to enumerate the perils consequent on the failure, 
such as the alliance of Alencon with Spain by marriage; the 
immediate prospect that all the Catholic princes would unite 
against England; the stirring up of rebellion fomented by foreign 
powers in Ireland and England, which would lead to the attempt 
to put Mary of Scotland on the English throne, and, as the climax 
most artfully chosen to terrify a sovereign who hated nothing 
so much as expense, the enormous cost of meeting these combined 

"See, for instance, the letter of Sir Francis Knollys, June, 1580, in 
Calendar Domestic, I. 658, on the triumph of the Catholics plotted out by 
the serpentine subtlety of Catherine. 

"Nares, III. 115-116. 

a Pub. M. L. A., Sept. 1910, pp. 555-556. 
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perils. He closes by saying that his remedies, costly as they are, 
are but "shews of remedies, whereas her marriage, if she had 
liked it, might have provided her more surely with less peril." " 
The cleverness of this letter consists in the way it must have 
thrown the blame on Leicester for the failure of this most desir- 
able remedy, without openly accusing him, and of the artful plea 
for a renewal of the negotiatons, in which Burghley was immedi- 
ately successful. Another indication of the position of Leicester in 
1580 is furnished by the letter from Burghley to Sussex in which 
the chancellor tells of a conference between the Queen, several 
counsellors, including Leicester, and Conde ; Burghley found the 
door closed on him; he expresses no resentment about this, but 
contrives at once to throw the blame on Leicester for trying to 
break the match and to inflame Sussex to fury. In the conclusion 
he writes, "I wish her Majesty may spend some portion to solicit 
for them (sc. the party represented by Conde) some peace to the 
good of the cause of religion, but to enter into a war, and there- 
with to break the marriage, and so to be left alone, as subject to 
the burden of such a war, I think no good councillor can allow." " 
Thus Sussex became the implacable enemy of Leicester, the quar- 
rel between them reaching a climax in July of the following year. 
It is therefore clear that while Leicester and the Queen were 
outwardly on good terms in the summer of 1580, the enemies of 
the earl found their cue in putting on him the blame for the 
opposition to the marriage. And the complete interpretation of 
Leicester's history during this year is that though compelled to 
favor the match outwardly, he really had been conducting a 
secret campaign against it ; his true sentiments were either known 
or guessed, and Burghley and Sussex united in casting on him the 
blame for the opposition. It will also be remembered that it was 
during this summer that Elizabeth was most madly infatuated 
with her ape and her frog and that her correspondence with them 
was incessant. Thus the tight place in which Leicester found 

" A full abstract of this letter is in Hatfield House, pt. II., pp. 308-310. 
" Nares, III, 126-127 ; Hatfield House, II, 329- 
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himself, and which he shows that he felt in his ingratiating letters 
to Burghley and the sacrifice of a fine hound, consisted not in 
sequestration from court but in the detection of his insincerity. 
His secret campaign had reached a climax in Sidney's letter and 
Spenser's Mother Hubberds Tale. Sidney was in such grave 
danger of his life that he fled from the court ; Spenser, deserted 
by the man he tried to save, was sent to Ireland. For Mr. Higgin- 
son to -base an argument that Leicester was reconciled with the 
Queen and therefore could have saved Spenser upon such flimsy 
evidence as a record of an interview, and upon the record that a 
letter was sent to the earl to be given by him to the Queen, is 
a signal instance both of a "misconception of historical fact" 
and of a "method of selecting, and tendency to dwell on, only 
those points which happen tc suit his own theory." 

Mr. Higginson does me the honor of devoting his appendix to 
an attempt to discredit my interpretation of "February." As his 
own interpretation has been discredited and as there is, with a 
single exception, nothing in his objections worth replying to, I 
shall not enter into a detailed defense of my interpretation. His 
objection that the Jesuit danger did not come upon England until 
1580 is a mere quibble, and he knows it. While it is true that 
Campion did not reach England until August, 1580, the evidence 
is overwhelming that from the foundation of the college at Douai 
in 1568 England was supplied with missionaries whose purpose 
was not only to make converts but to teach disloyalty. There is 
no need of citing proofs, for even elementary histories of the 
period give full evidence. The letter of Sanders to Allen, Nov. 
6, 1577, 18 which maintains that the "state of Christendom de- 
pendeth on the stout assailing of England" sufficiently explains 
the Catholic view. But the assertion of Mr. Higginson (p. 345) 
that English statesmen were ignorant of the peril before 1580 is 
untrue. Mendoza wrote, 28 December, 1579, that during that 
year a hundred seminary priests had come to England where 
they converted many to the Roman faith; 19 does Mr. Higginson 

"Calendar Domestic, 1547- 1580, 565. 
19 Cited by Pollard, 372. 
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imagine that Mendoza was the only man in London who knew 
this ? Out of many incidents proving that the anti-national spirit 
of the propaganda was well understood I select two. The first 
is the case of Cuthbert Mayne, an Oxford man who went to Douai 
m T 573 an( i returned to England three years later fortified not 
only by his Douai training but by a "retreat" with the Jesuits. 
He lived as a steward with a young landowner in Cornwall. Since 
Mayne was not the only priest working in this fashion the govern- 
ment determined upon repression, an example being made of 
this man. He was tried for treason and condemned, but the 
execution was delayed for some time in order to establish, if pos- 
sible, his loyalty to the government. This he failed to make 
clear, saying, on the contrary, that though he professed civil 
obedience and loyalty to the crown for the present, he held him- 
self free, if called upon, to aid any invaders who might come 
to recover the country to the papal obedience. The fate of Mayne 
was widely published in order to terrify others, but the effect was 
to increase, rather, than to allay the infection. 20 Now it is the 
work of just such men as this that Spenser has in mind. The 
other instance proving that these matters were well known is the 
letter of Burghley to the Queen, 28 January, 1579/80, in which he 
speaks of the threatened danger to England from a coalition of 
Catholic powers to stir up rebellion in Ireland and disaffection 
in England, the purpose being to place Mary of Scotland on the 
English throne. 21 This is not a mere hypothesis, but rather a 
summary of existing conditions, which Burghley professed to 
think would be ended at once by the French marriage. Now the 
point which Mr. Higginson fails to grasp is that Spenser's warn- 
ing in the Calender was due not to his sympathy with Puritan 
doctrines but to his knowledge that these seminary priests, under 
their disguises as workingmen, preached treason. Spenser was not 
a Puritan in the doctrinal sense. His Puritanism was political. 
This is proved not only by his hostility to extreme Puritan doc- 
trine as expressed repeatedly in his works, but also by his strong 

" A full account is in Frere, The English Church in the Reigns of Elisa- 
beth and James 1, pp. 210-213. 
"Hatfield House, II. 308-310. 
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leanings toward form and ceremony in religious observance 
and, in his later works, his tendency to mysticism. 22 We have 
only to think of Elissa, Hudibras, the "ungracious crew," per- 
haps also the Blatant Beast, certainly his remarks about the Puri- 
tans in his tract on Ireland, to be convinced that he was no such 
fierce Puritan as Mr. Higginson imagines. Thus, Mr. Higgin- 
son's complaints about the vagueness of my identification of the 
oak with the old religion are beside the mark. As a matter of 
fact, the fall of Catholicism in England was often compared to 
the fall of a great tree, or reformers were urged to cut down the 
tree of Catholicism. Three instances will illustrate this point. 
Knox, describing the effect of his preaching in Scotland, writes : 
"Some said, 'Others hewed at the braunches of Papistry, but 
he striketh at the root to destroy the whole !' " 23 The second is 
from a document sent to Elizabeth by a congregation of twenty- 
seven members of a separatist faction, which prays the Queen 
"to rule & reforme all estates and degrees of men, to build and 
plante his holy sygnes and true markes, to cut downe, to roote 
out, and utterly destroy by the axe of the same his holy word, 
all monuments of Idolatry, to wit, that wicked canon law, which 
is the only roote, out of the whiche these abhominable braunches 
do growe, as forked cappes, & tipets, surplices, starch capes, etc." 24 
The third example is supplied by Spenser himself. In his ac- 
count, in the eighth canto of the second book of the Faerie Queene, 
of the destruction of Orgoglio, representing the carnal pride or 
temporal power of Rome, he says that the effect of Arthur's 
stroke was so deadly that the giant fell, 

"As an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky clift, 
Whose hartstrings with keene Steele nigh hewen be; 
The mightie trunck, halfe rent with ragged rift, 
Doth roll adowne the rocks, and fall with fearefull drift." 

" Compare the vivid account of Sapience in the fourth hymn, based 
on the Catholic worship of the Virgin. 

"Cited by Morley, English Writers. VIII. 135. 

" State Papers Domestic Eliz. Addend, xx, labelled "B. of London, 
Puritans." 
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Of the other portions of Mr. Higginson's book I have nothing 
to say at present. The best possible refutation of a considerable 
part of the book is the very complexity of it. In his anxiety 
to avoid "examining them (sc. the eclogues) in a purely literary 
way," as his predecessors have done, "and thus arriving at hap- 
hazard guesses concerning their meaning," he has explained 
painfully and with great literalness every proper name, aspect 
of nature, and dog. But the result of this elaborate identification 
is that if we should adopt Mr. Higginson's views, the Calender 
becomes not a collection of poems but a literary mosaic. We 
cannot conceive of Spenser's deliberately raking in every man in 
any way connected with dissent and making him fit into a literary 
puzzle. Cotton Mather might have attempted such a thing, or 
some other extreme and unpoetical Puritan, but if Spenser had 
tried it we should not have a poem of the high quality that he has 
made it. Some of the identifications cited by Mr. Higginson 
are indubitably right; others are demonstrably false, while a 
considerable number are such that neither the correctness nor 
the incorrectness of his guesses can be proved this side Jordan. 
One needs a personal interview with the poet to clear the thing 
up. Furthermore, Mr. Higginson ought to know enough about 
Spenser's methods to know that he rarely works out an allegory 
to the minutest details. Only in the passages in the Faerie 
Queene which are occupied with purely moral allegory is he so 
literal as Mr. Higginson would have us believe is the case with 
the Calender, while the great epic, like his other works, is filled 
with examples of the changes which he made and the neglect 
of biographical and historical accuracy in details. It is part of 
his method; it saved him from being a slave to his allegory; 
it left him free to use his imagination and to give variety; it 
also enabled him to conceal his intent at least sufficiently to avoid 
danger. Therefore it is the very complexity and literalness, and, 
I may add, the lack of humor with which Mr. Higginson pursues 
his quest that defeats his purpose. He might well have taken 
as the motto for his book the emblem of Diggon, Inopem me 
copia fecit. Edwin Greenlaw. 



